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suffered the same turns of fortune as the rest. Private banking
was always speculative; fortunes were easily lost.1 And on
balance it is not certain that financial capital held its ground
through our three centuries against the lurking perils of business
failure, royal sequestration, and default. How many shadowy
competitors went under in the struggle with those who survived
with the Fugger, the Medici, and the Rothschilds to make famous
names? Without means of gauging the extent of capital recruit-
ment from outside the ring of professional finance we are left
in doubt as to the ability of financial capital to augment itself
over long periods of time.

These considerations have, to be sure, little bearing upon the
history of the great public deposit and transfer banks. Such
institutions developed in the full glare of publicity, needing no
capital and only an office and a set of rules in order to begin
business. The savings of the promoters played no essential part
in this financial equipment; working capital was supplied by the
customers.

The task of separating borrowed capital from the original
capital of banking in general cannot easily be attempted. We
are not always sure whether a sum is furnished by a proprietor-
associate or by a customer. We do not know how much of the
depositors' money was secretly re-lent, especially in the early
period before the ban on usury was lifted. But the more the
evidence accumulates, the more certain does it become that
deposit transactions and loan transactions went closely together.
As far back as we can push one branch of banking we must
expect to find the other, although, of course, this is not to say
that in medieval practice the use of the bankers' own capital
played as small a part in his lending operations as in later
centuries. 'There is this material difference3, observes Ricardo,
'between a bank and all other trades: a bank would never be
established if it obtained no other profits but those from the
employment of its own capital; its real advantage commences

1 It is suggested by Dr. A. P. Usher that the frequency of early banking failures
is partly to be explained by the scrappy, unco-ordinated character of the book-
keeping. A general audit was so rare as to be almost unknown.